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CATULLUS 31. 12-13 

Salve, o venusta Sirmio atque ero gaude; 
gaudete vosque, o Lydiae lacus undae. 

Feeling that every lover of Catullus will welcome 
all possible light upon these two lines, especially the 
second, I am putting down here three attempts at 
interpretation which may not be accessible to every one. 

In 1895, Professor R. Y. Tyrrell, in his volume 
entitled Latin Poetry, iio-m, wrote as follows: 

The < translation of the > inimitable ode to his villa 
at Sirmio has been attempted over and over again, 
but never, as I think, with anything like success. 
I would only observe that I think the last three lines 
have not been fully explained. I would render the 
lines: — 

"Rejoice, bright Sirmio, in thy master's joy, 
And you, ye wavelets, merrymen of the mere, 
Smile all the smiles ye have to greet me home". 
Ludius is a "merryman", or "tumbler", and Scaliger 
saw that under lidie of the MSS. there lurked this 
original and natural comparison of the tumbling wave- 
lets to "merrymen". Certain waterfalls in England 
are still called merrymen by the local peasantry; and 
one of R. L. Stevenson's clever tales is called "The 
Merry Men", taking its name from a waterfall which 
plays a part in the story. In Plautus, when the lover 
prays the bars of his mistress's door to leap up out of 
their sockets and let him in, he cries, "Be merry - 
andrews for my sake". 

Professor Tyrrell had in mind Plautus, Curculio 

147-155- 
Pessuli, heus pessuli, vos saluto lubens, 
vos amo, vos volo, vos peto atque obsecro, 
gerite amanti mihi morem, amoenissumi, 
fite caussa mea ludii barbari, 
sussilite, opsecro, et mittite istanc foras 
quae mihi misero amanti ebibit sanguinem. 
Hoc vide! Ut dormiunt pessuli pessumi 
nee mea gratia commovent se ocius! 
Respicio nihili meam vos gratiam facere. 

It may be remarked that a play on words akin to that 
in ludii barbari occurs in Bacchides 120-124: 
LY. An deus est ullus Suavisaviatio? 
PI. An non putasti esse umquam? OLyde, esbar- 
barus! 
Quern ego sapere nimio censui plus quam 

Thalem, 
is stultior es barbaro Potitio, 
qui tantus natu deorum nescis nomina. 

In these two passages the Lydians are treated as Greeks, 
that room may be made for the familiar joke by which 
the Romans, in Plautus, are treated as barbari. 

The sense to be given to ludius in Curculio 150 is 
made plain aiso by Aulularia 626-627: 

continuo meum cor coepit artem facere ludicram 
atque in pectus emicare. 



In 1899, Mr. Hugh Macnaghten, Assistant Master 
at Eaton College, published an interesting little volume 
entitled The Story of Catullus (London, Duckworth 
and Co. 82 pages) . On pages 47-49, he wrote of our 
poem as follows : 

The poem, apart from its charm, is full of interest, 
as the earliest example of the sonnet. Calverley saw 
this long ago, and his version of it in Verses and Trans- 
lations is singularly beautiful. . . . why the 
Lydian lake? Here again Calverley, who renders it 
'the golden mere', and Calverley alone, has interpreted 
the poet aright. Catullus, we must remember, had 
just returned from Asia Minor, and he can hardly have 
failed to visit the Pactolus, the golden Lydian stream, 
and when he sees the Lago di Garda before him and 
realizes perhaps more fully than ever before its full 
charm and beauty, he feels that the true Lydian 
waters of gold are not in Asia far away, but close to his 
own Sirmio in the dear Italian lake. One other allu- 
sion to this passage is interesting. Tennyson in his 
Sirmione poem speaks of himself as 'gazing at the Ly- 
dian laughter of the Garda lake below'. I have often 
wondered what meaning he gave to Lydian. Is it 
possible that the music of the waves suggested to him 
soft Lydian measures? It may be so: but I do not 
think that Catullus intended this. Yet no one under- 
stood Catullus so well as Tennyson or loved him more: 
witness his 'tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred 
years ago". 

In 191 1, the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco 
published a volume entitled The Outdoor Life in Greek 
and Roman Poets and Kindred Studies (London, 
Macmillan. Pp. x+290). The whole volume is of 
interest and importance to students of the Classics, 
Greek and Latin both. But there is space at present 
to refer to just one section, that bearing on Catullus 31. 
In the course of a chapter entitled Nature in the 
Earlier Roman Poets (79-95), the author writes of 
Catullus (89-94). Of ' ne Sirmio poem she speaks as 
follows: 

. . . . It is easy to imagine that the "all-but- 
island Sirmio" had been the Elysium of his childhood, 
his first glimpse of a southern fairyland, so that the 
charm of earliest associations combined with the 
delightful feeling of possession in rendering it so dear 
to him. He had gone there as a boy with that brother 
whose loss he was one day to mourn in helpless sorrow 
among the olives under which they both had played. 
The poem to Sirmio is the most ideally perfect of all 
"poems of places", and the truest. Two thousand 
years are annihilated by Catullus's beautiful lines; 
they have the eternal novelty of Nature herself. The 
blue lake of Garda laughs in its innumerable ripples 
as it laughed with the household of the young poet in 
joy at his return. Those who have heard the wavelets 
lap the stones of Sirmione with a musical rhythm will 
always be tempted to interpret the much-disputed 
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epithet of "Lydian" in the sense of "softly sweet in 
Lydian measures" — the sense of "Lydian hymns", 
"Lydian harmonies". It would seem that Tennyson 
so interpreted it. Certainly, Lydian was a term more 
commonly applied to music than to anything else. 
But among scholars "golden" (from the golden stream 
of Lydia) has more advocates. In a picturesque sense 
this would not be ill-adapted. Sirmione is the one 
spot from which the lake does look, at times, actually 
golden, because it there takes the sunset rays when the 
sun is close to the horizon; in the higher, mountain- 
girt regions "argentine" — the gran' tazza argentea of 
Carducci — suits it better. For the theory that Lydian 
means "Etruscan" (the Etruscans believing themselves 
to have come from Lydia) there is this to be said: 
unquestionably there were Etruscan colonies on the 
lake; the name of the village of Toscolano bears living 
witness to the fact and there are other proofs. Scaliger 
did not know of these colonies though his father was 
born on the lake of Garda and should have heard of 
Toscolano. The great Latinist ridiculed the idea of 
the "Tuscan lake", and made a suggestion of a clerical 
error in which many have followed him. But the 
waters will remain "Lydian" to the end! 

I am venturing to print the following translation 
of this poem of Catullus: 

'Fairest gem of isles, Sirmio, and of isle-like lands, 
of all that in limpid pools or in the sea's illimitable 
sweep by either Neptune are unborne, how gladly, how 
joyously, I come to see you, scarcely myself believing 
mine own witness that Thynia and Bithynian plains 
I have left behind and that I see you in perfect safety. 
Oh what is more joyous than to loose the chains of care, 
when the soul lays aside its burden, and, wearied by 
toil in far off foreign places, to come to our own hearth 
and to find rest on the dear couch we missed so sorely? 

Here is a thing that in its single self is perfect com- 
pensation for toils so grievous. Hail, lovely Sirmio, 
welcome thy master with rejoicing! Hail, ye also, 
ye waters of the Lydian lake! Smile, every smile my 
house contains!' c. K. 

PRACTICAL LATIN' 

This paper was written, not because the hearers 
need to be instructed about the Latin situation, but 
because we are dissatisfied with our results and it is 
always worth while to think over our processes to find 
which are stimulating and valuable and which are 
deadening and not worth the cost. Every object, like a 
military objective, has its price in the death list, be- 
yond which we can not wisely go. Like business experts 
we want to find, and, having found, to eliminate, all 
lost motion and wasted effort. Our greatest waste is 
involved in monotonous memory-tasks which do not 
develop original thinking. The Brahmin type of scholar 
cannot win first place at Oxford and is still less 
adapted to America. 

The literary study of Cicero and Vergil proceeds 
smoothly and delightfully after the mechanical difficul- 
ties of the language are somewhat mastered. Caesar, 
it has been said, is the graveyard of Latin. Naturally 
so. Graveyards are always filled with those who are 
least fitted for the struggle of life, and the Latin weak- 
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lings are discovered in Caesar. No one can justly 
complain at present that the Gallic War is uninterest- 
ing. It is the most modern subject in the curriculum. 
Nor can any one justly complain that it is unprofitable. 
Cicero said that Caesar's orations were like pictures 
hung in a good light. Caesar's sentences are the same. 
A year's acquaintance with Caesar's style is in itself 
something of an education in the art of writing. The 
Gallic War, then, is not to blame. The trouble is 
with the immaturity of the pupils and with the obstacles 
inevitable in the conquest of a difficult language. 
The pupil cannot go all the way to meet the Latin; the 
Latin must come at least half way to meet the pupil. 

In the study of English, teachers feel that formal 
grammar is not worth the labor which it costs. We, 
however, cannot omit it. This paper raises the ques- 
tion whether we cannot change the more formal features 
of such training into something more vitalizing and 
valuable, and more easily understood. Are we bother- 
ing our younger pupils with technical terms for which 
they see no need and which neither they nor their 
educated fathers understand? There is no magic 
in these names, and yet they are often used as if they 
were the very Open Sesame to classical learning. 
'Relative clause of characteristic' and 'Dative of 
service' have such an erudite sound. Of course terms 
may become useful in later stages, but merely as short 
ways of referring to matters already well understood; 
but why not encourage younger pupils to explain 
thought-relations in their own natural way of speaking? 
Simple familiar words will force them to have clearer 
ideas. We shall quickly find that Latin is distinctly 
favorable, rather than unfavorable, to originality. 

We have an ambitious program. We endeavor to 
intrepret thought exactly in one language with the inten- 
tion of expressing it well in the other. This is a better 
result than is secured in the English class-room. We 
need not claim too much virtue for our high standards. 
We are forced to them by the change of idiom involved 
in translation. That is why we say 'Study Latin to 
study English'. Probably American boys and girls, 
on the average, do not understand one-third of the 
English which they see, hear, and speak, as well as 
they would have to understand English for translation 
between English and Latin. We just assume that 
pupils understand their own language. As a matter 
of fact they do not. Fortunately we have to wage 
an unremitting warfare upon all misconceptions and 
nonconceptions. If the unsuccessful English pupils 
were all dropped, there would be as fat a churchyard 
in English as in Latin — and for the same reason. What 
success would a student of Caesar grade have in para- 
phrasing the English Classics? The English examina- 
tions of The College Entrance Examination Board 
call forth some strange answers even from final candi- 
dates. As this fatality is largely due to youth and 
retarded development of the speech faculty, teachers 
allow it to continue, trusting the cure to time — and 
perhaps to Latin. 



